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When Rutherford sailed from New York to Liverpool in 1917 there
were many young United States marines on board coming to join in
the anti-submarine campaign. They had a goat as mascot. One night
in mid-ocean Rutherford found the animal asleep under his berth and,
annoyed, rang for the Steward, who said: "It's quite all right, Sir, he's
slept there every night so far!"
On 5 April 1918, Rutherford gave the first annual lecture, founded
by the Rontgen Society, in memory of its first President, Prof. Silvanus
P. Thompson, a man who combined the best qualities of physicist and
engineer, who wrote an early text-book on Electricity and Magnetism,
perhaps better than any that have appeared before or since.
I have been very interested to read again Professor S. P. Thompson's
first presidential address before the Rontgen Society, which gives a very
realistic account of the discovery of X rays and the general idea of their
nature and origin at that time. Natural prominence is given to the
medical application of the X rays for the advancement of which this
Society was founded. But it was difficult then to foresee the great field
of usefulness to Medicine that has since been opened up by this dis-
covery.. . .Undoubtedly the discovery of this new type of radiation
marks the beginning of a new epoch of science which has resulted in a
revolution of our ideas almost as marked as that produced by the theory
of evolution in Biology. It is a period of pioneer advance over a new
and fertile territory with the almost daily discovery of new and interesting
facts and the gradual unfolding and development of new and bold
scientific ideas. The two decades, 1895 to 1915, will always be recognised
as a period of remarkable scientific activity which has no counterpart
in the history of Physical Science. The writer had the good fortune to
begin his researches in the Cavendish Laboratory in October, 1895, ^
has lived through the exciting scientific period when progress has been
so rapid that it has been difficult for the scientific worker to keep abreast
even of the advances in his own particular period, much less with the
whole field of advance. While it has been to some extent a time of
speculation, yet it has not been as a whole a time of rash speculation,
for the main ideas which governed the advance have been shown to
have a solid foundation in fact and the resulting theories have been
exceedingly simple, though very fundamental.